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April 30, 1785. 
My Dear Friend, } 
Treturn you thanks for a Letter so warm with in- 
telligence of the celebrity of Joha Gilpin. 1 little 
thought, when I mounted him upon my Pegasus, 
that he would become so famous. I have learned 
also,from Mr. Newton, that he is equally renown- 
ed in Scotland, and that a lady there had under- 
taken to write a second part, on the subject of Mrs. 
Gilpin’s returnto London, but not succeeding in it 
as she wished, she dropped it. He tells me like- 
wise, that the Head-Master of St. Paul’s School 
(who he is I know not) has conceived, in conse- 
quence of the entertainment that John has afforded 
him, a ‘Vehement desire to write to me. Let us 
hope that he will alter his mind; for should we 
even exchange civilities on the occasion, Tirocintum 
will spoil all. The great estimation however, in 
which this knight of the stone-bottles is held, may 
turn out a circumstance propitious to the volume, 
ef which his history will make a part. Those 
events that prove the prelude to our greatest suc- 
cess, are often apparently trivial in themselves, and 
such as seemed to promise nothing; the disap- 
pointment, that Horace mentons, is reversed— 
We design a mug, and it proves an hogshead. It 
isa little hard, that I alone, should be unfurnished 
with a printed copy of this facetious story. When 
you visit London next, you must buy the most 
elegant impression of it, and bring it with you. 
I thank you also for writing to Johnson. I like- 
wise wrote tohim myself. Your Letter and mine 
together have operated to admiration, there needs 
nothing more, but that the effect be lasting, and the 
whole will soon be printed. We now draw towards 
the middle of the fifth book of the Task. The 
man. Johnson, is like unto some vicious horses, 
that Il have known. They would not budge til they 
were spurred; and when they were spurred, they 
would kick. So did he. His temper was some- 
what disconcerted; but his pace was yuickened, 
and I was contented. 

I was very,much pleased with the following sen- 
tence in Mr. Newton's last—“ J am perfectly s itis- 
fied with the propriety of your proceeding as to 
the publication.”” Now therefore we are friends 
again. Now he once more inquires after the work, 
which, ’till he had disburthened himself of this 
acknowledgment, neither he nor I, in any of our 
Letters te each other, ever mentioned. Some 
side-wind has wafted to him a report of those rea- 
sons, by which I justified my conduct; I never 
made a secret of them, but both your Mother and 
I have studiously deposited them with these, who 
we thought were niost likely tu transmit them to 
him. ‘They wanted only an hearing, which once 
obtained, their solidity and cogency were such, 
that they were sure to prevail. 

You mention - I formerly knew the man 
you mention, but his elder brother much better. 








We were school-fellows, and he was one of a club 
of seven Westminster men, te which I belonged, 
who dined together every Thursday. Should it 
please God to give me ability to verform the Poet’s 
part to some purpose, many whom I once called 
friends, but who have since treated me with a most 
magnificent indifference, will be ready to take me 
by the hand again; and some, whom I never held 
in that estimation, will like » (who was but a 
boy when I left London) beast of a connexion with 
me, which they never had. Had I the virtues, and 
graces, and accomplishments of St. Paul himself, 
I might have them at Olney, and nobody would 
care a button about me, yourself and one or two 
more excepted. Fame begets favour, and one ta- 
lent, if it be rubbed a little bright by use and prac- 
tice, will procure a man more friends than a thou- 
sand virtues. Dr. Johnson, (I believe) in the life 
of one of our poets, says, “ that he retired from 
the world flattering himself, that he should be re- 
gretted. But the world never missed him.” I 
think his observation upon it is, that “ the vacancy 
made by the retreat of any individual, is soon filled 
up, that a man may always be obscure, if he chu- 
ses to be so, and that he, who neglects»the world, 
will be by the world neglected.” 

Your Mother and |} walked yesterday in the 
Wilderness. As we entered the gate, a glimpse of 
something white, contained in a little hole in the 
gate-post, caught my eye. I looked again, and 
discovered a bird’s-nest, with two tiny eggs in it. 
By and by they will be fledged, and tailed, and get 
wing-feathers, and fly. My case is somewhat 
similar to that of the parent-bird. My nest is in 
alittle nook. Here I brood, and hatch, and in due 
time my progeny takes wing and whistles. 

We wait ‘or the time of your coming with 
pleasent expectaticn. 

Yours truly, 
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W.C. 


TO THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


July 27, 1785. 
My dear William, 

You and your party left me in a frame of mind, 
that indisposed me much to company. I comfor- 
ted myself with the hope that I should spend a si- 
lent day, in which I should find abundant leisure to 
indulge sensations, which though of the melancho- 
ly kind, I yet wished to nourish—but that hope 
proved vain. In less than an hour after your de- 
parture, Mr. ——- made his appearance at the 
green-house door. We were obliged to ask him to 
dinner, and he dined with us. He is an agreeable, 
sensible well-bred young man, but with all his re- 
commendations, I felt that on that occasion I could 
have spared him. So much better are the absent, 
whom we love much, than the present, whom we 
love a little. I have however, made myself 
amends since, and nothing else having interfered, 
have sent many.a thought after you. 

You had been gone two days when a violent 
thunder-storm came over us. I was passing out 
of the parlour into the hall, with Mungo at my 
heels, when a flash seemed to fill the room with 
fire. In the same. instant came the clap, so that 
the explosion was I suppese, perpendicular ne 


a 


the roof. Mungo’s courage upon the tremendous 
occasion, constrained me tc smile, in spite of the 
solemn impressicn that such an event never fails 
to affect me with—the momem that he heard the 
thunder, (which was like the burst of a great gun,) 
with a wrinkled forehead, and with eyes directed 
to the ceiling, whence the sound seemed to proceed, 
he barked; but he barked exactly in conce?t with 
the thunder. It thundered once, and he barked 
once, and so precisely the very instant when the 
thunder happened, that both sounds seemed to be- 
gin and to end togéther. Sume dogs will clap their 
tails close, and sneak into a corner, at such a time, 
but Mungo it seems is of a more fearless family. 
An house at no great distance from ours, was the 
merk to which the lightening was directed; it 
knocked down the chimney, split the building, and 
carried away the corner of the next house, in which 
lay a fellow dreak, and asleep upon his bed—it 
roused and terrified him, and-he promises to get 
drunk no more; but I have seen a woeful end of 
many such conversions. I remember but one 
such storm at OJney since I have known the place, 
and I am glad that it did not happen two days 
sooner for the sake of the ladies, who would pro- 
bably, one of them at least, have been alarmed by 
it. Ihave received, since you went, two very flat- 
tering Letters of thanks, one from Mr. Bacon, 
and one from Mr. Barham, such as might make a 
lean poet plump, and an humble poet proud, but 
being myself neither lean ner humble, I know of 
no cther effect they had, than that they pleased me, 
and I communicate the intelligence te you not 
without an assured hope, that you will be pleased 
also. We are now going to walk, andthus far I 
have written before 1 have received your Let- 
ter. rriday—I must now be as compact as 
possible—when I began, I designed four sides, but 
iny pacquet being transformed into two single 
epistics, 1 can consequently afford you but three. 
I have filled a large sheet with animadversions up- 
on Pope. I am proceeding in my translation—~ 
“ Velis et remis, omnibus nervis’——as Hudibras has 
it, and if God give me health and ability, will put 
it into your hands when I see you next. Mr. —~ 
has just left us; be has read my book, and as if 
fearful that I had overlooked some of them myself, 
has pointed out to me ali its beauties.. I do assure 
you, the man has a very acute discernment, and a 
‘taste, that L have no fault to find with. I hope that 
you are of the same opinion. 


Be not sorry that your love of Christ was excited 
in youbyapicture. Could a dog ora cat suggest 
to me the thought, that Christ is precious, I would 
not despise that thought because a dog ora cat sug- 
gested it, the meanness of the instrument cannot 
debase the nobleness of the prineiple. He that 
kneels before a picture of Christ is an idolater, bug 
he in whose heart the sight of a picture kine ®s g 
warm remembraace ef the Saviour’s sufferings, 
must be a Christivd. Suppose that I dream as 
Gardiner did, th«t Christ walks before me, that he: 
turns and sles upon me, and fills my soyl with 
ineffable YVe and joy. Will a man tell me that 
I am<€ceived, that I ought not to love or rejoice in 








iat for such a reason, because a dream is merely 
a picture drawnupon the imagination?. [ hold nat 
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with snc civinity. To love Christ is the rreatest 
aionity of maa, de that affection wrought in him 
ow th ev. ' 
Adieul May the blessing of God be upon you 
a. Jt iswour Mother's heart’s wish end mine. 
Yours ever, 


W. C. 


as 


76 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 


August 27, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 

1 was low in spirits yesterday, when vour parcel 
came and raised them. Every proof of attention 
and regard to man who lives in a vinegar-bo'tle, is 
welcome from his friends on the out-side of it—ac- 
cordingly your books were welcome, (you must not 
foryet by the way, that I want the original of which 
you have sent me the translation only) and the 
ruffles from Miss Shuttleworth most welcome. 1 
am covetous, if ever man Was, of hving in the re- 





membrance of absentees, whom J highly value anu | 


esteem, and consequently felt myself mucn gratiti- 
ed by her very obliging present. T bave had more 
comfort, far more comfort, in the connesions that 
I have formed within the last twenty years, tian i 
the more numerons ones that I iad before. Me- 
morandum—The latter are almost all Unwens or 
Unwinisms. You are entitled to my thanks aiso 
for the facetious engravings of Joha Gilpm, A 
serieus poem is like a swan, it flics heavily and 
never far, but a jest has*the wings of a swallow, 
that never tire, and that carry it into every nook 
andcorner. Lam perfectly a stranger however to 
the reception that my volume mects with, and ] 
believe in respect of my nonchalance upon that sub- 
ject, if authors would- but copy so fair an exam- 
ple, am a most exemplary character. T must tell 
you nevertheless, that although the laurels that | 
gain at Olney, will never minister much te my 
pride, I have acquired some. ‘The Revd. Mi. 
is my admirer, and thinks my second vo- 
lume superior tomy first. It ought to be so. I 
we do not improve by practice, then nothieg can 
mend us; end a man has ne more cause to be morti- 
fied at being told that he has exceiled himselt. 
than the elephant had, whose praise it was that he 
was the greatest elephant in the world himsclt ex- 
ecpted, 


‘5. 





if it be fair to tudge of a beok by an ex- 
tract, [do not wonder that vou were so little edifed 
by Johnson's Journal. It is even more ridicuious 
than was peor ’s of flatulent memory. ‘The 
portion of it given to as in this day’s paper, con- 
tains not one sentiment worth one tarthing, except 
the last, in which he resolves to bind himself with 
no more unbidden ebligations. Poor mant one 
would think that to pray Jor his dead wiie, and to 
pinch himself with church fasts, has been almost 
*he whole of his religion. i amsorry that le who 
was so manly an advocate for the cause ef virtue, 
jn ail other places, was so childishly employed, anc 
so superstitiously tos, in bis claset. Had he stv- 
died his Bible more, to which by bis own conies- 
sion, be was in great part astranger, he had known 





better what use to make of his retired hours, and | 
His iueubrations of this sort, have | 


had trifled Jess. 
vather the appearance of religious dotage, than of 
any Vigorous exertions towards Ged. It will be 
well if the publication prove not hurtful in’ its cf- 
fects, by exposing the best cause, already too much 
despised, to ridicule still more profane. On the 
other side of tse same paper. I find a long string 
of aphorisms, @Nd saxims, and rules, for the con- 
ducteoflife, which, thereh they appear not with 
his name, are so much 1M his manner, with the 
above-mentioned, that J suspet them for his. I 
have not read them all, but severa. of them | read 
that were trivial enough ; for the sake sf one howe- 
ver, I forgive him the rest—-he advises never to 
banish hope entirely, because it is the coni,) of 
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danger my peace, by a disappointment, I would 
wish to cherish upon every subject in which I am 
interested. But theresties thedifficulty. ““A°cure 
however, and the only one, for all the irregularities 
heth-of hope \and fear, \is* found in stbmission to 
the will of God. Happy they_that have it! 

‘T his Jast sentence puts me in mind of your re- 
ference to Blair in’ a former Letter, whom you 
there permitted to be your arbiter to adjust the res- 
Ido not rashly dif- 
fer from so great a erarmmiarian, nor do at any rate 
differ from him altogether—npon solemn occa- 
sions, aS in. prayer or preaching for. instance, I 
would be strictly correct, -and upon stately ones, 
for instance were I writing an epic poem, I would 
be so likewise, but not upon familiar Occasions. 
God who heareth prayer, is right. “Hector who 
saw Patroclus, is right.‘ Andthe man ¢haz dresses 
me every day, isin my mind right also;—because 
the contrary would give an air of stiffness and pe- 
cantry to an expression that in respect of the mat- 
ter of it, cannot be too neglicently made up. 

Adieu, my dear William ff have scribbled with 
all my might, which, breakfasting-time excepted, 
has been my employment ever since I rose, and it 
is NOW past one. 

Yours, 
W.C. 
[To be Continued] 
CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 

Vovage dans les quatre Principales Iles des Mers a? Afri 
que, fait par orsre du Gouvernement, pendant les années 
neuf et dix de la Repudbfique (1801 et 1802), avae 7? His 
toe de la Traversée du Capitaine Baudin, jusqu’au Port- 
Louis del Iie Maurice. Par J. *.G. M. Bory de St 
Vincent, Onicier d’Etat Major; Naturaliste en chef 
sur la Corvette de Nuaturaliste, dans PExvedition de 
Decouvertes, commandée par le Capitaine Baudin. 
Avec une collection de 5@ Planches, grand en 4ro, 
dessinés sur les lieux par Auteur, et gravces en tail- 
le-douce. S$ tomes en 8Svo. A paris. An XIII. 
( 1804.) 





fConclude:'. } 

To return from the regions of fiction, it is 
wor-hy of remark, that Bourbon 1s obnoxious to 
more frequent eruptions than any one of the 
Muropean voicunoes. Since the discovery of the 
istancd, its craters, in constant activity, have never 
ceased to harass the inhabitants, M. Hubert, who 
las attentively watched the velcano since !785, 
assures us, that this mountain has discharged lava 
at least twice every year; and that eiglt of its 
ery streams conunued their progress to the 
sea, 
At page 588, of volume second, it Is stated on 
the joint testimony of the auther, and the accurate 
M. Hubert, that. in very calm weather, the flexible 
leaves of the palm trees, viewed over a large ex- 
tent of ground, have a perceptible direction to the 
centre of the island, attracted, as it 1s conjectured, 
by the mountainous regions.’ We could wish, 
however, to see this singular assertion more dis- 
inctly verified. 

Few studies, it will be readily admitted, have 
a more direct tendency to expand the mind. and to 
creneralise its ideas, than that of natural history. 
In contemplating those astonishing operations 
which are daily taking place on the grand theatre 
of the physical world,—in speculating on the pro- 
duction and tie ruin of islands and continenis,— 
in meditating on the countless generations of or- 
ganized beings which pass away, atid are forgotten 


in the lapse of ages, we smile at the petty passions | 


and prejudices of individuals, who breathe their 
little hour, and are so soon to give place to others. 
Such striking considerations are powerfully calcu- 
lated to annihilate the spirit of party, and the ani- 
mosities of nations. It is*therefore with peculiar 
regret that we are compelled to advert to the 
nationality of Messieurs Bory and Hubert- We 


life, although it be the greatest flatterer iM %e fave already given a sample or twe of ‘the sir 


world, ‘Such a measure of hope as may not ¢N- wiich most easily beset their counwymen; and, 


—_— 





if we can make room for it, we may, perhaps, ad- 
duce a notable instance of that figure of speech 
termed gasconade. In the mean time, these stric. 
tures were suggested by the following extract of a 
letter from Hubert. Though his friend’s modesty 
has banished it to the margin, it is not, on that ac- 
count, the less precious. 

‘I was really anxious about you, my dear friend; 


for I was apprized of your determination to scale” 


the volcano on the side next the sea- I can scarcely 
believe whatI heard concerning the accomplishment 


“of such a design; but your letter has convinced 


me no less than the relation of your man, George, 
who especially remembers, that you continued a 
whole day without drinking, and two days with 
scarcely any food. T pity the servants of stich en- 
thusiastic naturalists as you. In fact, you travel as 
the French make war, I mean like those who are’ de- 
terred by no obstacle, and who banish the word im- 
POSSIBLKE-from their language.’ 

A litle farther on, we are treated with an ani- 
mated accountof the process of world-making a 
la Francaire. This luminous hypothesis: blazes 
over many pages; but its import may be conjec- 
tured from this single, though pompous and event- 
ful paragraph. 

* Let it be granted, that the planets and their 
satellites are the result of a premeditated design 
to organize additional worlds; or that, abanconcd 
to the general laws impressed on the elemenis. the 
principles destined to compose the totality of their 
masses had, in the lapse of time. and according 
to these laws, sufficed to effect the creation, of 
which we form a part, we may then propound the 
following hypothesis. To determine the birth of 
planets fated to exist, a heavenly body precipitated 
into the sun, detached musses from it, or, in conse- 
quence of breaking its own fragments, impelled 
nearly in the same plane, and projected by such a 
violent impulse. formed in space the nuclei of the 
globes of our system.’ 

Though we should concede to the framer of 
this hypothesis, or rather to his celebrated pre- 
cursor the Count de Buffon, this gratuitous con- 
course of beavenly bocies, this frittering of a large 
world into so many small ones, what do we gain? 
If we remove the difficulty which attends every 
attem' t to explain the formation of a planet one 
step, we adopt a very clumsy and disorderly mode 
of multiplying the objects of creation, without in- 
creasing the quantity of matter already existing. 
The production of the sun itself, and of the comet 
destined to impinge on its mass, is just as myste- 
rious as ever. That the several fragments dispers- 
ed in space, should be in a high state of ign/tion, 
and that the central fires ef our globe are gradually 
augmenting, are positions by no means proved. 
On the contrary, the sun, so far from being an im- 
mense world of conflagration, is, probably, opaque 
and habitable, and merely surrounded by a lumin- 
ous atmosphere, so that fragments driven off from 
its substance might perform their march with the 
utmost coolness. ‘That the interior of our globe is 
replete with combustion. is a mere assumption; 
and, if proved, the increase of such combustion is 
not warranted by fact. But it is really wasting 
time to cenfute this rechausse of a theory, which, 
like others, has had its day, and which, with the 
thinking part of mankind, has had a place assig¢n- 
ed to it among the numerous monuments of hu- 
man ignorance and presumpiion. 

The infrequency of earthquakes, and of thermal 
waters in a country so decidedly volcanic as the 
isle of Bourbon, is mentioned as matter of sur- 
prises We feel some hesitation in acceding to 
the opinion, that earthquakes are most frequent 
and violent about the commencement and extinc- 
tion of volcanic vombustion ; but it is impossible to 
oject to the reason allegded for the paucity of 
mineral waters, viz. the scarcity of springs of any 
description. 
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The first vegetation of anew soil, remote rom 
continents and the intercourse of man, is a botani- 
cal problem of difficult solution.. Fhe present 
writer objects, which much plausibility, to the re- 
ceived notions of winds, water, and birds convey- 


ing an adequate and sufficiently varied supply of 


seeds in a State fit for germination. But his hy- 


pothesis of temporary and fartial acts of creation, | 


adapted to existing circumsiances, iS, according to 
our conceptions, unphilosophical, and by no means 
countenanced by fact. What, we would ask, have 
these supplementary acts eiiected for the island .of 
Ascension, a volcanic ejecticn of comparatively 
recent date? ¢ Its immense distance from land’ 
observes the late Dr. Walker, ¢ renders its acquisi- 
tion of seeds difficult and precarious._ I knew but 
of two wavs of supplying it with seeds, one by the 
water of the ocean, the other by birds. By one or 
other of these ways, it has got possession of three 
species of plants, and only three, a singularity no 
where else known.’ Many existing islands are, 
probably, only portions of continents, aid received 
their quotas of vegetable germs in periods of high 
antiquity. Others, which owe their present ap- 
pearance to the agency of subterraneous fires, may 
have previously existed at no great depth under 
the surface of the sea, and in such a state as to 
preserve the rudiments of future plants from the 
contact of air or other causes of corruption. Amid 
the physical convulsiens which may have agitated 
various tracts of the earth’s surface, some of the 
many sources of veyetable reproduction may have 
been kept alive, while the fortuitous movements of 
wind, water, and birds may have also contributed 
their aid. In reasoning, however, on such a *Bub- 
ject, we may truly say, that * we are of yesterday,’ 
and that ‘ we know nething.’ History, eaper to 
keep pace with the busy, but fleetmg events, which 
harass the successive generations of rude and of 
civilized society, presumes to disdain the silent yet 
majestic march of nature, who steadily observes 
her course, heediess of the clamours of contend- 
ing factions, and of the miseries which man in- 
flicts on his brother. And thus, since the days oi 
Theophrastus. till those of Linnzus, the flower, 
which has not ceased, with the return of spring, 
to disc'ose its beauty, or dispeuse its fragratice, 
and the more homely herb, which has continued to 
minister to the shelter or sustenance of animated 
beings, have, as suvjects of inquiry, been condemn- 
ed to peculiar neglect. ‘The affinities and migra- 
tions of the vevetable families, in the early and sub- 
sequent ages of tie world, it is how impossibie, 
from want of proper documents, to asccrtain. 
Either they never iound a place in the regisiers ol 
man, or, if they did, their history has ior ever 
perished. What given tract of land can, at this 
day, exhibit the uninterrupted genealogy of its, ve- 
getable tribes? Impressions oj races, long since 
extinct in the celder jatitudes, are stul visibic in va- 
rious strata of schistus, coal,anddron stone: Then 
prototy pes “have, perhaps, perishe, or, peruaps, 
they exist in Airica or Indostan. “Lhese remarks; 
by the way, would lexd us to infer, in oppositvon 
to. the author’s sentimen’s, that the heat of our 
planet is gradually dimiuisi:ing. 


“The non-age of creation, if we may so speak. is 
afavourite notion which M. Bory envdeaveurs to 
confirm, by the varying aspects of some plants, 
and the former existence of the shapeless dronce, 
These, he would persuade us, are the, first, essays 
of’ érdation, and not, yet reduced: to their, perma- 
nent and. specific distinctions. But why suppose 
that tlie Very first act of creation is less perfect 
thah any subseqhent one? Why vot perceive, that, 
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| We have to remark, however, that the boianical 
research mahifested in these volumes, ts highly 
creditable to the auth:a’s diligence. Bes‘des vari- 
ous rare ahd non-descript plants, he has carefully 
noted those kinds which are also indigenous to Ku- 
rope. Among these last, we notice several cry pto- 
gvamics, as Lsyuisetum hyemale, Lucofiedium clava- 
tum, L. denticulatum, Pieris aguiiina, Asfilenium 
| adiantum nigrum, Polyfodium aculeatum, Adiantum 
capitllus veneris, Trichomanes tunbrigense, Shhagnun 
| evmbif.lium, Polytrichum commune, Bryum aljiinum 
B. striatum, about twentv Lichens, four Cornferve, 
with various Fucéiand marine Ulva. The descrip- 
tions of plants in the. margin, are generally dis- 
tinct and elegant; -and several of the more striking 
species are figured in the plates. It is, moreover 
intimated, that the collections 6f dried specimens 
are varied and abundant, and that their contents. wii: 
shortly receive illustration from the pens of pro- 
fessed botanists. 

We cannot close our account of the physical in- 
formation contained im this performance, without 
novicing the despised fragments of an atinospheric 
stone, which had alighted on the Isle aus Tone- 
tiers, a short time before the arrival of the expedi- 
tion. We certainly could have wished that the 
circumstavees of its fall bad been more minutely 
stated. At the same time, we are fully disposed 
i to believe in its celestial origin, at least more so 
than in M. Bory's theory of the general pheno- 
menon, a theory which emulates the oak of the 
Latin poets, and knows no limits but heaven and 
hell. With professions of much deference to the 
hypothesis of Laplace, which ascribes these cur- 
landish stones to the projecting force cf jusar vol- 
canoes, M. Bory very modestly states his own 
doctrine in several pages. From these. it appexrs, 
that in ancient Limes, ignivomeus mous tains were iti- 
dued with mighty force, though, likethe race of mor- 
talsin Homer's day, they have saalv deyenerotedtivin 
their ancestors. Without staying to examine the 
causes of this deplorable degradation, or to reduce 
to consistency, the expiring energies of volcanic 
projection, with the accumulating intensity of the 
' central heat; it appears not at ali improbable, to 
' our fiery champion, that from the said mountains, 
masses ef matter were propelied from an uamense 
depth, te such a height, as to perform spiral cir- 
cumgirations, somewhere within the limits of cur 











planetary system, till, in the course of ages, they | 


came to pop down, and take their rest on the sur- 
face of mother earth. 


us,’ as Sit is high,’ and * we catinot attain: to it,’ we 


‘one of these brilliant moments in the annals of 


au line of naval stations, from the Cape of Cood 
Hope to Ceylon, including the isles of France, 
Bourbon, and Madagascar, with the relinquishment 
of the French territorial possessions en the conti- 
nent ef India, are pommpeusly held out as the infal- 
lible means of crushing the orergrown power of 
Great Britain in the east, and thus striking at her 
very Vitals ! 

At >t. Helena, this bold speculator was not per- 
mitted to explore the natural productions) of tire 
island. He seems, therefore, to have considered 
himself as. particularly called upon to make the 
eovernor and his guests the subject of his observa- 
tions. ED) 

. “fhe governor was a man of sixty years of age, 
thin and ruddy, with a full-bottomed wig, highly 
powdered: and curled like that of Quipotis, which 
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in évery country, there are nybind and accidcntai | 
> Doptiill f teh ‘ 

varietics, Wiich belong not strictly to any species | 

netéd ‘in a scicmific nomenclature? er, why not | 


i) he | : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
discern, that our most accurate distinctions often 
inserisibly glide into one another, and that mature 
smiles al our aruficial arrangements? 


gave him avery comical air. He adaiessed severe) 
sentences to us, which no doubt were very polite ; 
and he prevailed.on.us to go up stairs, and partake 
o! the’ repast. “As I did not weil understand what 
he said, his aid-de-camp told me, in a jargon hard- 
ly intelligible, that the governor had bcen speaking 
French to me, 


- 


But, as * such knowledge is too wondertul for | 
willingly pass to ‘ ove of those historic meteors,’ to | 


every people, moments which vanish with the au- | 
thors of their splendour’ The establishment: of | 
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| * Ata yhoment when France liad just compelled 
Europe te grant her a 2 lorieus peace, but had yet 
scarcely breathed from those revolutionary coiw- 
motions which had tarnished her reputation in the 
eyes of her enemies, f knew not well what coun- 
tenance fo asstime amobe men whe the least re- 
gard us. 1 was désirous te appear neither hambiec 
nor haughty; and yet to maintain a character 
among those whe believe they have one, and who 
judge of every thing by appearances. Though | 
suspected that my acceptance of the POVENNGL’S 
obliving invitation might be reckoned unseasonu- 
tle, T was nevertheless curious to see the Enyiish 
at one of their great dinners. My companions 
freed me from this dilemina. They mounted; 
and | fcolicwed.’ 

The governors party consisted of forty persons ! 
With the exception of his two daughters, one of 
whom secins to have half captivated our combusti- 
dle couryalist, the circumstances ,of the entertain- 
ment are described with more sarcasm than plea- 
sanivy. Lwo hundred crystal butties of wine. of 
which poor M,. Bory was competi d to drink liberal- 
ly, though he gave the go-by to a multitude of 
tousts, Hourtshed in the foreground of the desert; 
aud we are lef. to infer, that British hilarity and 
uuivbricty, are synonymous terms. 
oat Sane ee ones Longe 

Maral! tail, two tall genticmen 
came Near me; and one of them, a Colonei of 
Engineers, who spake passable French, began to 
converse with me. He asked me a multitude of 
questions concerning the Islesot France and Bour- 
born, their resources, their population, and the 
means of their defence. [ was almost teinpted to 
treat him in the Lagiish style, by exaggerating on 








a ee 


o r ae ° ‘Th Y > 
every topic of has liquirics. However, I pave 
Ruki os ance Lah atidets “oxen ; 
{ Hila suca answers as L thought proper, and can- 

ee cae . < be i 7 
formadle to truth. Mhe other genuticman, who had 
been sent for an hour, then took his iurn of the 
conversauion, and, after having arrain interrogat- 
ed me, imiormed me that he was Commedore 
Eipuingstone. 

*Couimedore Elphingstone enjoys a certain de- 
gree of reputation in the in, %& Navy, and had 
served, il seems, with distinctica.in ladia. On re- 
ceiving accounts of the peace, he kad leit his ship, 
‘ . KR gts = . > " 

) and taxsen his passage for itneland ow board an 
lodiaman. The Conmmocere hac frequently cruiz- 
' 
} 





ed before the Isle of France. He had a hie 
opinion of the talents ef General Magullon ; nina 
he tuid ime, that had not the peace taken place, 
| is yoverument had prejected an attack cn the 
| Mauritius. He added too, that he was to have 
direcied the execution of it. As he talked to me 
of all the formidable resources which would have 
Leen cuiployed, 1 toid him with politeness, that 
had the attack taken place, I should have been pled 
that it should have been conducted by him, because 
his goed offices to the prisoners whom he bad fre- 
quently taken, had securd him the affection of 
many people. “Phe Commeadore, interpreting my 
words quite differeniy from what I meant, chink 
ed me heartily, abd, after haviiag frequently repeat- 
ed, you are too fwitic, he added, indeed, afer the 
reduc:iun of the island, I shoewld have done all in may 
jrower to have secured goed treaiinent to every body. 
Here I stopped him short.“ Commodore,” said 
1 to him “ you have misuaderstoed me; my only 
reason lor wishing that you should attack us ra- 
ther than another, is, that the governor might have 
it in his power lo return iQ you, when a prisoner, 
all the civil.a,s which you have shewn to the seas 
men whom jeu have taken on different oceasipns.” 
On this the conversation breke off. My two Lng-~ 
lishmen turned their backs on me, and have never 
seen mt since.” 

M. Bory may thank his stars that the semara. 
tion was teligwed by ne ignivomous eapilosions ; 
and, on taking leave of hire. on ear turn, we hove 
on'y to observe. th t with all his talents and a. 
| yuued Iniorinaion, With cir iio veadiness ito cn, 
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gage in bustling cr in plodding occupations, and 
with all his facility in composition, we hope he is 
still young, and are afraid he will always be a 
Frenchman. 

== 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF BRUCE. 
(Continued.) 

“What I enjoyed of any thing,” he writes Mr. 
Arnot, July 28, 1766, “ was always in the hopc 
of it. LTexpected to be happy here, but I am not; 
and my sanguine hopes are the reason of my dis- 
appeintment. The easiest part of my life is past. 
and I was never happy: Things are not very 
well in this world; but they are pretty well; they 
might have been worse, and as they are, may 
please us, who have but a few short days to use 
them. ‘This scene of affairs, though a very per- 
plexed, is avery short one; and in a little all will 
be cleared up. Let us endeavour to please God, 
our fellow creatures, and ourselves. In such a 
course of life, we shall be as happy as we can be 
in such a world asthis. ‘Phus you, who cultivate 
your farm with your own hands, and 1, who teach 
a dozen blookheads for bread, may be happier tian 
he, who, having more than he can use, tortures his 
brain to invent new methods of killing himself with 
the superfluity.” 

At this place he began and finished his poem 
called Lochleven; of which he gives the foliowing 
humcrous account to Mr. Arnot, in the letter 
above quoted. “I have wrote a few lines of a descrip- 
tive pocm, cui titulus est, Lochleven ; you may re- 
member you hinted sucha thing tome; sol have 
set about u, ard you my expect a dedication. | 
hope it will soon be finished, as I every week add 
two lines, blot out six, and alter eight. You shall 
hear the plan when I know it myself.” | 

Of some pait of the scenery of Lochleven. he 
gives the following account in a letter to Mr. 
Pearson, Dec. 7, 1766. “ Onthe day before St. 
Luke’s fair in Kinross, I made a voyage to the Inch 
of Lochleven, that wing the time, you know, at 
which they bring the cattle out of it. The middle 
und highest part of it, is covered with ruins. The 
foundations are visible enough, and it seems to 
have been a very large building. The whole is 
divided into a great many little squares, from which 
it appears not an unplausible conjecture, that not 
only a church, as they teil us, but a monastery had 
stovd in it. To the westward of this, and in the 
lower ground, a deep dyke, in the form of a trench, 
is cut on the north and east sides of a plain piece 
of ground, not ‘unlike a bowling-green. I can give 
no guess at the use of this, though it evidently 
appears to be the work of art’ I sought among the 
riins, and om the stone of the litle house which 
stands ‘in it, for some marks or inscriptions, but to 
no purpesc. I could find nothing farther to assist 
my conjectures. I would have examined [a word 
ig waking here in the MS.), had not the fishers 
yeen in such a hurry to be gone. (They who 

consider it in no other view, than as capable of feed- 
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Fnamour’d of the shade, but not morose, 
Politeness, rais’d in courts by frugal rules, 

With him spontaneous grows. Not books alone, 
But man his study, and the better part; 

To tread the ways of virtue, and to act 

The various scenes of life with God’s applause. 


He is supposed to have commemorated his friend 
Henderson in the following lines, under the name 
of Leelius. 


Nor shall the muse forget thy friendly heart, 

O Leclius! partner of my youthful hours: 

How often, rising from the bed of peace, 

We wuld walk forth ro meet the summer morn, 
Inhaling health, and harmony of naind; 
Philosophers and friends 





——, 


He alludes very pathetically, to the unfavourable 
circumstances in which it was written, in the fol- 
lowing lines, at the conclusion: 


Thus sung the youth, amid unfertile wilds, 

And nameless deserts, unpoetic ground ; 

Far from his friends he stray’d, recording thus 

The dear retnembrance of his native fields, 

To cheerthe tedious night; while slow disease 

Prey’d on his pining vitals, and the blasts 

Of dark December shook his humble cot. 
In November 1766, he lost his friend Dryburgh. 
In the conclusion of a letter to Mr. Pearson, Nov. 
20, accompanied by some lines to Dr. Millar, 
written for him in testimony of his gratitude, on 
his recovery from sickness; he expresses his 
feetings on this mournful event in a strain of ex- 
quisite tenderness, and sublime piety: “ I have not 
many friends, but I love them well. Scarce one 
enjoys the smiles of this world in every respect ; 
and in every friend 1 suffer. Death has been 
among the few 1 have. Poor Dryburgh ! but he ’s 
happy. I expected to have been his companion 
through life, and that we should have stept into the 
grave together. But heaven has seen mect to dis- 
pose of him otherwise-—W hat think you of this 
world? I think it is very lite worth. You and 
I have not a great dealto make us fond of it. And 
yet I would not change my condition with the 
most wealthy unfeeling fool in the universe, if I 
were to have his dull hard heart into the bargain— 
Farewel, my rival in immortal hope! my compa- 
nien (I trust) for eternity. Though far distant, I 
take thee to my heart. Souls suffer no seperation 
from the obstruction of matter or distance of place. 
Oceans may roll between us, and elements inter- 
pose in vain. The whole material creation is no 
bar to the winged mind. Farewel through bound- 
less ages, fare thou well. May’st thou shine when 
the sun is darkened. May’st thou live and triumph 
when time expires. It is at least possible we may 
meet no more in this forzign land, this gloomy 
apartment of the universe of God. But there is 
a better world in which we may mecetto part no 
more. Adieu.” 

In a ictter to Mr. Pearson, dated December 24, 

he laments his seclusion from the world, and re- 
flects on the hardships which poverty laid on his 
delicate frame, and too susceptible mind, ina strain 
of tender melancholy, which cannot fail to awaken 





ing a dozen or fourteen cattle, when their work 
was over, would not stuy a minute longer, had it 
heen to discover the great toe of St. Moak, wise 
-s buried theree My description of it, in the 
poem Lochleven (which by the by is now fin- 
shed), runs thus ; 


Fronting where Gairny pours his silent stream 
Into the lake, an island lifts its head, 
Grassy and wild, &c.” 


The poem is addressed to Mr. Arnot, whose 
character he has drawn to great advantage, under 
the name of Agrivoia. 





sal meen The wise, the gocd, 
By nature formed for the calm retreat; 
The silent path of life, lea i:’d, bu: not fraught 


the sympathy of every reader of sensibility. “ It 
is more that probable, the next you receive from 
me (if ever you receive another), will bear date 
1767. Ican remember, I could write (or at least 
scratch) my name with the year 1752. In that 
year I learnt the elements of Pencraft; and it is 
now fourteen years since; a goodly term for one 
to be a scholar all that time. And what have I 
learned? Much that I need to unlearn; and I have 
need that one should teach me this—that 1 know 
nothing. —I lead a mealancholy kind of life in 
this place. lam not fond of company. But it is 
not good thata man be still alone... And here | 
can have no company. but what is worse than soli- 
tude. IfI had not a lively imagination, 1 believe 
} should fall into a state of stupidity and delirium. 

















I have some evening scholars; the attending on 


whom, though few, so fatigues me, that the rest of 
the night l am quite dull and low-spirited. Yet 

I have some lucid intervals, in the trme of which 

can study pretty well. ) 

In the autumr 1766, his constitution, which was 

ill calculated to encounter the causterities of hig 

native climate, the exertions of duly lubour, and 

the rigid frugality of humble life began visibly to» 
decline. ‘Towards the end of the year, his jj] 

health aggravated by the indigence of his situation, 

and the want of these con:forts and conveniences 

which might have fostered a deticate frame, to ma- 

turity and length of days, termimated in a deep 
consumption. 

During the winter, he quitted his employment 
at Forrest-Mill, and with it all hopes of life, and 
returned to his native village, to receive those at- 
tentions and consolations which his situation re- 
quired, from the anxiety of parental affection, and 
the sympathy of friendship. Convinced of the 
hope.ess nature of his disease, and feeling himself 
every day declining, he contemplated the ap- 
proaches of death with calmness and resignation, 
and centinued at intervals to compose verses, and 
to correspond with his friends. 

Fis last letter to Mr. Pearson (a copy of which 
is preserved in the hand-wrting of Mr. Birrel); 
concludes with an Allegorical Decription of Human 
life, at once so beautiful and so interesting, that 
itis impossible to avoid transcribing it. It strong: 
iy reminds us of Addison’s “ Vision of Mirza.” 


‘* If morning dreams presage approaching fate, 
Aud morning dreams, as poets tell are true; 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter deach’s dark gate, 
And bid this life, and all the world, adieu! 


“A few mornings ago, as I was taking my walk 
on an eminence, which commands a view of the 
Forth, with the vessels sailing along, 1 sat down, 
and taking out my Latin Bible, opened by accident 
at a place in the book of Job, ix. 25, “ Now my 
days are passed away as the swift ships.” Shutting 
the book, | fell a musing on this affecting compa- 
rison. Whether the following happened to me in 
a dream or waking reverie, | cannot tell But, [ 
fancied myself on the bank of ariver, or sea, the 
opposite side of which was hid from view, being 
invoived in clouds of mist. Onthe shore stood a 
raultitude, which no man coukl number, waiting 
for passage. I saw a great many ships taking in 
passengers, and several persons going about in the 
garb of pilots offering their service. Being igno- 
rant and curious to know what all these things 
meant, I applied to a grave old man who stood by, 
giving instructions to the departing passengers. 
His name, l remember was the Cenius of Human 
Life. * My son,” said he, * you stand on the banks 
of the stream of time; all these people are bound for 
eternity, that undiscovered-country from whence no 
traveller ever returns. ‘The country is very large, 
and divided into two parts; the one is called the 
Land of Glory, the other the Kingdom of Darkness. 
The names of these in the garb of pilots, are, Re- 
ligion, Virtue, Pleasure. They whoare so wise as 
to chose Religion for their guide, have a safe, though 
frequently a rough passage; they are at Jast land- 
ed in the happy climes, where sighing and sorrow 
for ever fly away; they have likewise a secondary 
director, Virtue; but there is a spurieus Virtue 
who pretends to govern by himself; but the wretch- 
es why trust to him, as well as those who have 
Pleasure for their pilot, are either shipwrecked, or 
cast away on the Kingdom of Darkness. But the 
vessel in which you must embark, approaches; you 
must begone; remember what depends upon your 
conduct.”—Nv soonei had he left me, than-[ found 
myself surrounded by those pilots [ mentioned be- 
fore ; immediately | forget all that ‘the old man said 
to me; and, seduced by the tair promises of Plea- 
sure, chose him for my director ; we weigh ale 
c..or with a fair gale, the sky Serene, the sea Culm} 
inuumerabie litte isles hited their green heads 
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ground us; covered with trees in full blossom} 
dissolved in stupid mirth, we were carried on, re- 
gardless of the past, of the future unmindfal. Ona 
sudden, the sky was darkened, the winds roared, 
the seas raged, red rose the sand from the bottom 
of the troubled deep, the angel of the waters lifted 
up his voice. At that instant a strong ship passed 
by» Lsaw Religion at the helm ; “Comeout from 
among them, he cried. I anda few others threw 
ourselves out into his ship. ‘The wretches we left 
were now tossed on the swelling deep, the waters 
on every side poured through the riven vessel; 
they cursed the Lard;—whenlo! a fiend rose from 
the deep, and in a voice like distant thunder, thus 
spoke, “ Tam Abadon, the first-born of Death, ye 
are My prey, Open thou abyss to receive them.” 
As he thus spoke. they sunk, and the waves closed 
over their heads. The storm was turned into a calm, 
and we heard a voice saying, “ Fear not, | am with 
you; when you pass through the waters, they shail 
not overflow you.” Qur hearts were filled with joy ; 
J was engaged in discourse with one of my new 
companions, when one from the top of the mast, 
cried out, “Courage, my friends, I see the fair 
haven, the land that is yet afar off.” Looking 
up, I found it wasa certain friend, who had mount- 
ed up for the benefit of contemplating the countty 
before him; upon seeing you, I was so affected, 
I started and awaked. Farewel! my friend, fare- 
wel.” 

[ To be Continued.} 


EDUCATION. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 


[The Editor obeys the impulse of hi8 own inclination, 
not less than the wishes of a friend, by promptly in- 
serting in the Port Folioan article, which, he sincere- 
ly hopes, will extend the fame of a Seminary, under 
the direction of a Lady whose plan of education is 
finely calculated to nourish the best qualities of the 
female.mind } 


A STATEMENT OF THE RULES AND REGULATIONS 
OBSERVED IN MRS. RIVARDI’S SEMINARY, SOUTH 
SECOND, THE CORNER OF UNION STREET. 





The Establishment, as far as relates to all the 
different studies, is under the care and direction of 
Mr. Rivardi. In each department the Young 
Ladies are divided in a certain number of classes 
and promoted from one to the other, according to 
their progress. Mrs. Rivardi devotes her whole 
time and attention to the benefit and improvement 
of her pupils; she is assisted by several English 
and French Ladies who reside with her, and in 
every room, where lessons are given, a governess 
is always present to see that the necessary order 
and silence are kept. It isthe chief object of Mrs. 
R. in order to secure and accelerate the progress of 
her pupils, to excite a spirit of emulation without 
giving rise to envy or jealousy, by chis means the 
heart and the mind are equally cultivated and im- 
proved. The masters attend punctually both sum- 
mer and winter. In June Mis. R. removes toa 
healthy and-eligible country residence, and returns 
to the city whenever the season renders it proper. 
Every first huesday in each month (January excep- 
ted) the Young Ladies are examined in the several 
branches of their education ; thei writing, drawing, 
and works exhibited, and all their parents er guar- 
dians admitted. Certificates, on those days, are 
conferred on the best scholars in each department, 
and on the first Examination in May, these who 
produce most. certificates, are presented with pre- 
miums expressiye of the satisfaction arising from 
their good conduct and application. One after- 
noon in every week is particularly dedicated to 
Epistolary Style. The Young Ladies are obliged 
on that day, to write to their parents or relations; 
the lettérs:are presented to Mrs. R. for ihspection. 
and the errers pointed out, but the Young Ladies 
are not permitted to copy their productions; every 
letter is sent in its original state, in order to 
shew the real’ progress of those who composed 
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once a week, on subjects proposed to them by Mr. 
R. those subjects generally relate to morality, his- 
tory, orgeography.- And morning and evening the 
_waole Seminary unite in prayer and thanksgiving 
_ tothe Almighty. 
very Sunday (if the weather allows it) all the 
young ladies attend divine service, Mrs. R. consi- 
dcring.it one of her first duties to preserve her pu- 
pils in the religious tenets which they profess; a 
catHolic governess conducts the Young Ladies of 
that religion, an Episcopalian the Episcopalians, a 
Presbyterian the Presbyterians, &c. to their respec- 
tive places of worship) Whenever circumstances 
prevent their leaving the house, the Young Ladies 
read a sermon in Mrs. R.’s presence, and in the af- 
ternoon ail those who have ma‘e sufficient progress 
in music, join in performing sacred harmony; a se- 
lection of which has lately been published at Mrs. 
R.’s particular desire, by Messrs. Carr and Shetky. 
The Young Ladies are not allowed to receive 
vis:'s (unless from parents or gtlardians) on any 
days except Saturday and Sunday, as it would in- 
terfere with the regularity of the classes and inter- 
rupt the attention both of the teachers and the pu- 
pils; for the same reason it is only on those days, 
that the Young Ladies can absent themselves from 
the Seminary. If they go out, they must be sent 
for by their friends, or accompanied by a person 
belonging to the establishment. The general 
health enjoyed at Mrs Rivardi’s Seminary ever 
since its commencement, is a proof, that nothing 
is neglected te procure every convenience and 
comfort to her pupils. She is in this respect 
greatly indebted to the friendly and kind attention 
of Dr. Physic, the physician of the Establishment, 
who displays, on all occasions, not only his skill. 
but the feelings of a parent towards his patients. 
The buildings occupied by Mrs. R. are calcula- 
ted to admit from seventy to eighty pupils; they 
contain thirty different apartments besides suitable 
accommodations, for the servanise The largest 
s. hool-room where the classes are collected, exam- 
inations, concerts, and balls held. is seventy feet by 
twenty-five; it is exposed to the South, well lighted 
by eleven large windows, and heated by two open 
stoves. In order to afford those scholars who stu- 
dy music, all possible opportunity of practising, 
twelve instruments (harps and pianos) are placed in 
the different rooms. 


The branches studied by the Young Ladies, are 
tiught by the following persens:— 


Reading, Writing, Rheto- a 
ric, and Grammar he Mr. A, Mean. 











Mr. Rivardi, 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Epistolary Style -------- Mr. & Mrs. Rivardi. 

History, Chronology, and ‘ Mr 

GC 28 hl ae Mi 
eography 


Arithmetic 4-- - - ----- ; 


. Hutchinson. 


Mr. & Mrs. Rivardi, 
Mrs. Brevost. 


nm 


French Language nde anekes 3 


Kalin and German Lam 2 a, & Mrs, Rivard 
Drawing and Painting - - - - Mr. D. Volozan. 
Music (the harp) - - - -- --- Mrs. Regnier. 
Do. nace and the wee Mr. Carr. 

orte) ----+------ 
Do. - ---du.---do.----- Mr. Neveu. 
Do. -- --- - for beginners - - Miss Stone. 
Dancing. - - ------ -----Mr. Quesnest. 
Embroidery, Artificial Mrs. Berauld, Miss 
Flowers, Fancy-works, Stone, Miss Taylor, 
Plain Sewing, Netting, &c. ( Miss Daugherty. 


Besides the above-mentioned classes, the Young 
Ladies receive preparatory lessons in the Elemen- 
tary Branches, from the twe English Governesses, 
Miss Stone and Miss Taylor: Mr. and Mrs. R. 
never leave ‘he house atthe same time. Mrs Bre- 
vost represents Mrs. R. in the school-rooms whene- 
ver the attendance of the latter is required els: - 
where. ‘lhe Young Ladies dine at half past onc. 
Mrs. R. invites, in rotation, four of them to her own 
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dines one hour Jater, to allow her time for receiving 
visits. The general diet is sufficiently known to 
be plain, wholesome, and abundant. 

One of the governesses (Miss Daugherty) is 
particularly entrusted with the care of the smullest 
class, which occupies a separate apartment and is 
sO minutely attended to, that even children from 
five to six years of age can be admitted. 

Besides the governesses, three Young Ladies 
reside with Mrs. R. She confers on them, at her 
own expense, all the advantages of the Institution. 
They ate educated for the express purpose of be- 
coming, in due time, assistant teachers. 

Mrs. R. keeps her pupils dressed uniformly, as 
much as possible, and never indulges them in su- 
perfluous expenses. Particular rulcs, respecting 
appearance, economy, &c. are prescribed to the 
Young Ladies under her care and are strictly ad- 
hered to. As most of her pupils are from abroad, 
she sepplies them, at the request of their parents, 
with all the articles they may be in wantof. 

The Terms of the Seminary are, for 

Reading, Writing, Orthegrapby, Grammar, 
Elocution, Epistolary Style, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, System of the Universe with the use ef Maps 
and Globes, Ancient and Modern History, with 
their application to Chronological Charts; Ancient 
and Modern Maps, Drawing and Painting, Vocal 
and Instrumental Music (Harp or Piano-!"orte) the 
French and when sufficiently advanced, the Ger- 
man or Itajian Language; Embroidery of all kinds; 
Artificial Flowers, with every other fashionable 
Fancy-work, Plain Sewing, Marking. Netting, at 
the rate of seventy-five dollars per Quarter, and 
ten dollars entrance: or filty-five dollars per Quar- 
ter, without Music and Drawing. Children under 
ten years of age are boarded and instructed at two 
hundred dollars per annum. Dancing, ten dollars 
per Quarter, and five entrance for beginners. Bed, 
Bedding, and Washing paid for seyrrately, or pro- 
vided by the parenis. Payments made Quarterly 
in advance. No pupils admitted, for a shorter peri- 
‘od than one year. 

' The Gentlemen whoallow Mrs. Rivardi to con- 
sider them as Trustees, and honour the Establish- 
ment with their patronage, are, The Right Rever- 
end Dr. White, Dr. Benjamin Rush, J. B. M’Kean, 
Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. and A. Morris, Esq. 
N. B. Should parents prefer it, Mrs. R. will 
board. clothe, and educate a Young Lady in her 
Seminary, for four hundred and seventy-five dollars 
per annum; or without drawing, music, or dancing, 
for three hundred and sixty doliars ; medical attend- 
ance, in cases of sickness, only excepted ; all other 
expenses being included. 
TER 
FOR THE POR? FOLI®. 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
THE GAMESTERS 
A TALE. 

[Translated from the French.] 
“ — cannot conceive,” said Mr. Smith, to his 
neighbour, Mr. Thompson, “ what those people 
are about so long, upon the roof of my house. 
The wind has blown off some tiles; it might have 
been repaired in a few hours; and yet they have 
been at work for two whole days.”—* Take a few 
steps out of your house,”’ said ‘hompson, * and 
you will see why the job has lasted so long.”— 
Smith went out.—* Turn yourself round,” said 
Thompson, “ and you wili see them seated oppo- 
site each other.”——"* Absolutely,” cried Smith, «I 
believe the rascals are playing at cards! | under- 
stand how the work has lasted so long!” 
He set out, fo complain to the: master mason. 
The latter, enraged, discharged the men from 
ius service; and, as the story spread abroad, th.y 
could find nobody to give them employ. Tbey had 
new all the time they could wish for play; and 
Betsworth lost all his money io Tricket. The wite 
of the former, asked him in vain for money where- 
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came, and he had not a penny left, “ Try,” said 
hs io his wile, * 
daner to-morrow, when my friend Tricket will 
cone. ” His wite made no reply, and the next 
day, ut dinver tine, she served up a covered dish. 
“ fla! he! here is something good here; Iet us 
jook at our dinner! * He uncevered the dish, 
which contained a pack of cards, much soiied with 
play. Betsworth understood the reproof, and 
made his wife a thousand apologies for bis conduct, 
aii provestations for the future, * 1 hope,” added 
he, * that Gop will forgive me the injury I have 
done to my family. and give me strength to resist 
the temptation for the future.” ‘“Lricket was but 
little pleased with the jest, and went away mur- 
muring. it appeared that Betsworth profited by 
this lesson, and from that moment was hever sech 
in the company of gamesters. 

‘Prickett went in search of a card-companton, 
whose pockets he might empty, like those ot bets- 
worth, He soon found another lover of piay; but 
the issue of their meetings was very different from 
what he had hoped. He lost, not only the money 
in his pocket, but ail that his wite had spared him 
trom the profits of her labour. She was eX- 
tremely industrious, and worked all day long, 1 
order to miatutam her two snail children with ber 
earpines. 


She had borne patiently the misconduct of her 


husb-nd: she was content to be reduced to her 
own means, because they were sufiicient for her 
chil iren and herseJi. But when sie saw that her 
husband took from her, her little savings, she burst 
into tears, and gently complained of the sufferings 
he brought upon his family. fer husband replied, 
that since he could find nothing at home but tears 
and complaints, he would go to the ale-house, 
in hopes to forget his domestic inquictudes. 

Tricket’s wife took in washing for several fami- 
lies. One of ver employers was in the habit of 
making her wait several weces for her meney ; 
a practice very inconsiderate, ctten cruel, and con- 
trary to the precept which bids us not withhold 
from the labourer bis hire. {n truth, it is seldem 
that working peeple can wait for the wayes of their 
industry; and if those who employ them are neg- 
ligent in setthng their demands, they are in danger 
of starving 

At the moment when Tricket’s wife was count> 
ing over a litte sum, which she had just received 
for the labour of six weeks. a sum lor which sie 
had sighed many times before she obtained it, her 
husband came in.: He was ip an ii-lhumiou, he 
swore that he bad ncét a shiliimg im the worid, and 
that he must absolutely have the money. Lins wile 
resisted in vain. He took it by foce, and ran 
away. 
out, Where am J to get bread for iny children | 
He mace no answer, but hastened to tie ale-house, 
where ‘his gambling comrade was waiting for him. 
The poor woman, returned into her room, sutdown 
in a state of profound despair. Fler two chiidven 
looked at her with an air of uneasiness a: d sorrow. 
Presently, they asked for somcthimg to ect; and 
now her tears fel! in abundance. She pressed the 
infants to her bosom, and said, * my peor babes, 
[am going to divide between you ail the bread I 
have.” She gave them her last morsel of bread, 
keeping none » for herself; for her heart was too 
much @ppressed to sufier her to eat. 

While her employers had made her wait for her 
money, s>e had been obliged to borrow little sums 
of the mistress of the house, in which she lodged, 
and as she w:s besides. in debt to her for rent, she 
dared not ask for more. Meantime, slie was with- 
wat a Dalf-penny to buy soap, Which was indispensa- 
biy necessary for her calling. He that ought to 
Bave assisted ber, was become her cruellest enemy. 
Rie wholly forgot her musiortunes and per wants. 
fie drank, and gamed the money the poor woman 
haa earned. his barbareus conduct, grieved ber 


s® much the more, as she had a great fund of 


‘lo get us a piece of goad beef for 
| pleasure, 








| 
j 
\ 
{ 
las he was, Lrcket was alarmed. 
\ 
} 


She flew after him, Into tie sirect, crying j 
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affection for the unhappy man, in spite of all his 
wrongs. She had often given him, to spend for his 
apart of the money she had gained by 
the sweat of her brow. But all the necessaries of 
life were become so dear, that she could no longer 
provide for any thing beyond the first wants of her 
children, even by toiling from day-break tih night. 





As to Tricket, nobedy would any longer play with 
him upon credit, or give him beer, but for ready 
money; and his character was so bad, that be could 
set no work. It was in this state of distress, that 
he hac returned home, and taken from his wite near- 
ly two yuineas. 

‘The woman, starving with cold and hunger, put 
her children to bed, and sat down beside them to 
cry while her husband, putting to risk what he 
had robbed her of, passed from fear to hope, from 
hope to fury, cursing the cards, and growing drunk 
over the game. At midnight he returned. His 
wife was not yetgn bed. She was pale with cold, 
and spent with crying. She reproached him with 
having carried away all her means of subsistence, 
and conjured him to give her back a part of the 
money he had taken. He answered only by turning 
his pockets inside eut, and showing her that he had 
nota furthing Ieft. Overcome by the idea of tins 
absolute beggary, his wife feil into a swoon. Drunk 
Never having 
seen her in that state, he thought her dead, and 
called aloud for help. The children, awakened by 
his cries, joimed theirs, when they saw the state oi 
their mother. ‘Lhe mistress of the house, who 
was a worthy woman, came speedily, and gave her 
assistance, When ‘Tricket’s wife came to herseil, 
| she appevred to have a tever and delirium. dhe 
was put to bed. ‘Trickct’s uneasiness overcame 
his intoxication, and he was in despair, at riet having 
money even to pay the medicel assistance that Was 
become necessary- Heattempted, however, to go 
out, in search of an apothecary. Arrived at the 
| corner of a strect, he saw a well dressed man, who 
walked a few paces belore him. ‘line idea came 
into his head, that nothing would be more easy than 
to procure money by killing this person. He baa 
in his hand alarge Knotted stick, and thcre was io 
third person in the street. He gave himsell so 
decidediy to this tempiation, that he approached 
without making @ boise, and struck a blow with all 
his strength, on the head of the unknown passen- 
ger. ‘Lhe latter immediately fell; and ‘Tricket 
was already searching his packets, when a watch- 
man by wiaom he was discovered, rung his rai- 
tle. At this signal, several ether watchmen has- 
tened tothe spot. ‘Lerritied at his situation, lricket 
ran off as fast as he was able; but he was surround- 
ed, secured, and conducted to prison. ‘The person 
who had heen struck on the head, was only stun- 
ned. When he recovered, he told his place of re- 
' sidence, aud was Jed thither. In examiung his 
pockets, he missed his watch and his purse. He 
gave an exact description of both. ‘Lvicket was 
carried betore a justice of the peace, and. examin- 
ed. He maintained an obstinate silence ; but they 
found on him the watch and purse described. Over- 
come by the evidence of facts, he burst into sobs, 
and confessed all. He protested, at the same time, 
that he never should have had such a thought, but 
for the distress of his wife and childret:. _ The jus- 
tice to waoar the life tic ied had been long known, 
replied as follows : 

* Ji appears that the crime you have committed 
was really unpremeditated. It was despair that 
inspired it; but it was gaming that led to it. Every 
day, there are brought before me criminals wiosc 
history resembles yours. You have a good tirade , | 
depended upon yourseif oniy, io live honouradiy , 
but you have negiected your work, to give your- 
elf up to gaming; and when your bad characte: 








gambliiiy with more fury than ever. kmbarrass- 
ent brought you to deprive your wife of the pro- 
duce of her labour; and the distress of your wiic 
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had deprived you of employment. you feli into } 





and childre ‘ny has made you a high-way robber. Jt 
is the madness of raming, thetefore that has ruin- 
ed you, and the state of your family cannot afford 
you any excuse. Render thanks to Heaven, that the 
man you have attacked, is not dead; for if he were, 
you would have been brought before me, for wilful 
murder.” 

Meantine, Tricket’s wife began to grow uneasy 
about him, he had said, ie would go for the apothe- 
cary, and return without delay. 
that he did not come buck, she suspected some 
terrible event. Her fever increased, and she fell 
into a delivium, on receiving news of his ithpri- 
sonment The charitable cares of the apoth Lecary 
abated her fever, and restored her to her under 
standing ; but uneasiness and sorrow returned at 
the same time. She wished to leave her bed, to 
join her husband in his prison; but her extreme 
Weakness rendered the thing impessible. As soon 
as she bad sufficiently recovered her strength, she 
caused herself to be carried thither. 

At the sight of his wite, Tricket fell into a fit of 
despair ; but little by little, neverthless, she suc- 
ceeded jn calming him. She besought him to 
make his peace with Gon, by sincere repentance, 
and asking pardon for his crime. She was not at 
a loss to find some excuse for this unhappy act. 
She observed that it was ior her sake it was com- 
mitted. “ Ah! if mercy could be shown you on 
that account, you would become an altered man, 
and you wouldreturn toa prudent and regular course 
of life !’—* 1 must not hope for it,” replied he, “ I 
must prepare for death, and for a sentence more 
terrible after it.’—“ Both together fell on their 
knees, and prayed with fervour; after which, they 
felt themselves relieved, and more courageous. 

When the assizes arrived, Trickett was condemn- 
ed to death, but bad his sentence commuted for 
that ef transportation to Botany Bay. The fear of 
death made him receive this decree as if he had 
received a pardon. Kut the peor woman, who, 
ever since she had secn him penitent, found her at- 
tachment increase, was in Cespair. She could not 
be allowed to go with him. Her stery waich be- 
came public, procured her many friends. She was 
assisted in bringing up her children, whom she 
mede uscful members of society. 

Thus ended ‘Tricket the gambler. Let those, 
who are disposed to game, take warning! When 
a man has lost both money and character, baseness 
is almost unavoidable, and the descent to crimes 
precipitate. 

nd 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FoR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Eager to discharge his obligations to the public, 
and te gratify, in particular, men engaged in lib.- 
ral trafhck. ov imbued with the spirit of adventure, 
Mr. James Humpureys is rapidly advancing, with 
his Fourth Volume oi L-:¢wards’s valuable History 
of the West-Indies. ‘ihe publisi€rs: studious to 
render his edition as perfect as possiiile, has added 
tothis volume, The History and Description of 
the Bahama Islands. This valuable appendix to 
kdwards is extracted from’ M’Sinner’s Tour 
theough the West-Indies, a work interesting, accu- 
rate and elegant, and liberally praised by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers. ~biis Mr. Humphreys informs 
the public, is a gratuitous addition’: We wish Mr 
ti. suceess in the sale of this werk, and that all 
ius literary enterprizes may be érewned ‘with that 
success. Which Merit and Diligeiitee@lways claim. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


In the year, in which an attempt was made by 
the French, to mvade Bantry Bay in ireland, the 
Viayor. of the parish town terrified at their appear- 
ace, wrote to the Mayor ef Cork and, to shew 
waore fully the alarm, which it, excited,.he began 
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each hand, and a sword in the other, I take up my 
pen to inform you,” &c. 


LITERARY. 


* A periodical werk will shortly be published in 
this town, entitled the Polyanthos, Each number 
will be embellished with the portrait of some distin- 
guished character; and is intended to contain 
Biographical Sketches, (particularly of those who 
have distinguished themselves in America) Mo- 
ral and Literary Essays, History, Theatrical Noti- 
ces, Poetry, &c. Literary gentlemen, who write 
on any ef these subjects fer their own relaxation, 
or the atnusement of others, are respectfully invi- 
ted to send a portion of their productions to the 
editor. Communications superseribed, “ for the 
Polyanthes,” leftat the Bookstore, No. 43, Newbu- 
rv-street, or at the Union Circulating Library, No. 
5, School-street, will be gratefully accepted. The 
first number, which will be issued in a few weeks, 


will be ornamented wich an elegant portrait of 


Commodore Presie, from an origial likeness, 
taken at Naples.” 
{ Poston paper. 


THE HOUSE OF DRUMMOND. 


Mr. Robert Drummond, the grandson of the 4 


great Drummond, of Charing-cross, came of age a 
few days since, when he took possession of his in- 
heritance. said to mount to Affy thousand frounds 
perannum. Qn this eccasion, he opened the noble 
mansion of his ancestors, in Scotland, to all comers, 
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When ’tis to erring mortals given, 
To number all the joys of heaven; 
When ’tis an easy thing to draw, 
The outlines of eternal law. 


Then shall my thoughts, in proper dress, 
The beauties of my fair express: 

Then will I undertake to prove 

The limits of my #oundless love. 


The Editors of the Monthly Magazine, in a 
late retrospect of English Literature, mention 
that a Dr. Girdlestone of Yarmouth, has published 
a Translation, of The Odes of Anacreon: it sur- 
passes Little Moore's, in fidelity of version, but 
is woefully inferior to it, in ease, elegance, and 
races 

Among the Epigrams of the Anthologia, says 
Mr. Moork, there are some panegyrics on Ana- 
creon, which I had translated, and originally in- 
tend-d as a kind of coronis to the work; but I 
found upon consideration, that they wanted variety ; 
a frequent recurrence of the same thought within 
the limits of an epitaph to which they ars confined, 
would render a collection of them rather uninter- 
esting. 1 shall take the liberty, however, of sub- 
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and has kept up that good old English custom ever | 


since, by a plentiful distribution of mation, ale, and 
whiskey, to all the neighbouring poor. 

Mr. Drummond was married at the age of 18, to 
Miss Dundas, a young and beautiful lady, the 
dauhter of Lord Melville; be holds a considerable 
share in the banking-house, whose name the firm 
bears. 

With the above immense fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond intend to make a figure in life. They 
have already purchased a noble bouse in St James's 
square: three carriages are building for their use, 
and it was but last week that Mr. D. purchased a 
set of horses, which cest six hundred guineas. 

[ Loudon jufer. 

The amiable Authoress of the ensuing Poem, 
is distinguished in the cap'tal of Scotland, for the 
elegance as well as the correctuess of her mind. 


THE NEREID, TRANSLATED FROM GRESSET. 
BY MISS BANNERMAN. 


Deep in thy ruby colour’d cave, 
Hear, Nereid ‘of the sacred main, 
And, from the Ocean’s stormy wave, 

To these fair fields return again! 
Blows there among thy emerald bowers, 
A gale like this that flutrering still; 

Attendant on the month of flowers, 
Breathes on this green and sunny hill. 


What tho’ alorg thy foamy verge, 
The Halcyon skims her downy breast, 
And, cradled on the murmuring surge, 
The west wind rocks her sea weed nest: 
Thou hear’st not in thy crystal cell, 
The morning authem of the year, 
The music of thy spiral shell, 
The wild waves deafen, sobbing drear. 


O to these bowers, the bowers of Spring, 
The shades of nature, holy gloom! 
While Heaven’s soft dews at twilight fling 
On grass and flower their living bloom: 
Climena, from thy pearly caves, 
Return and hail che Sun of day, 
Nor, for the roar of tossing waves, 
Resign the music of the May. 


In vain you urge me to declare, 
The beauties of my matchless fair; 
In vain are all attempts to move 
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and the witchery of her smile the divinity of Heli- 
con. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


tator’ we are irresistibly led to remember a passaye 
in Pops. 


joining a few. that | may not appear to have totaliy 
n2zlected those elegant tributes to the reputation 
of Anacreon. The four epigrams, which [ give 
are imputed to Antipater Sidonias. They are 
rendered, perhaps, with too much freedom; but 
desiyning a translation of all that are on the sub- 
ject, I imagined it was necessary to enliven their 
uniformity, by sometimes indulging in the liberties 
of pharaphrase. 


At length thy golden hour#have wing’d their flight, 
And drowsy Death that eye-lid steepeth; 

Thy harp, thar whisper’d througk each iingering night, 
Now mutely in oblivion sleepeth ! 


She, too, for whom that harp profusely shed, 
The purest nectar of its numbers, 

She, the young spring of thy desires, has fled, 
And wich her blest Anacreon slumbers! 


Farewel! thon badst a pulse for every dart 

That Love could scatter from its quiver ; 
And every woman found in thee a heart, 

Wiich thou, with all thy soul, didst give her! 


The follewinge sally of enthusiasm is a picture 
both of the head and heartof Roperr Burns. 

D>» you think that the sober gin horse routine of 
existence could inspire a man with life, and love 
and joy—could fire him with enthusiasm, or melt 
him with pathos, equal to the genius of your book ? 
no! no'—Whenever I want to be more than ordi- 
nary in song; to be in some degree equal to your 
diviner airs; do you imagine I fast and pray for the 
celestial emanation? Zuutau contraire 1 have a 
glorious recipe; the very one that for his own use 
was invented by the divinity of healing and poetry, 
when first he piped to the flocks of Admetus I put 
myself ina regimen of admiringa fine woman; and, 
in proportion to the adorableness of her charms, ip 
proportion you are delighted with my verses. The 
lirivtning of her eye is the godhead of Parnassus, 


On a careful review of the criticism by “ Scru- 


Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in juz iging ill; 

Yet of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 


“ Scrutator” should remember that audacity 0! 
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taste, and that we should always be diffident of the 
rectitude of those conclusions which militate 
against the general opinion of mankind 

Tis with our judgments as our watches; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In Poets as true Genius is but rare 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share. 

“Tne PEDESTRIAN” is an animated writer, but 

his subject has been so often handled, it has become 
quite thread-bare. 


«A Friend of the Fair Sex” does not certainly 
appear so, in his letter. He must forget Juvenai’s 
sixth satire, and read “ The Praise of Women.” 


“ AMINTA’S 

scribed by PoPpE 
So Philomede, lecturing all mankind 
On the soft passion and the taste retin’d, 
The address, the delicacy stoops at once 
And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce. 

The manuscripts of Lopinus are received and 
have been examined and admired. ‘They will soon 
appear. Meanwhile, we hope constantly to hear 
from their ingenious author. 


inconsistency has been better de~ 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
LOVE DESPAIRING. 
Yes, fair Eliza! 1 must love, 
Thy various charms enfold my heart; 
Nor can the powers of Heaven or earth, 
Draw the young God's insidious datt. 


When on my couch bedew’d with tears, 
My weary head shall seek repose ; 
Then dreaming hope shall kindly give, 
A transient respite from my woes. 


Then luli‘d by fancy’s magic wand, 
Thy angel image shail appear; 
I shall enjoy a svothing smiie, 
Nay, e’en, periaaps a pitying tear. 
L , 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Sir, 
One of your readers, on hearing that Lodinus, had 
writt n a Poem, enitdled “ The Tears, of Fancy” 
wishes yon to insert the following: 

Alas Lodinus! when shall we receive? 
The tears of fancy, that we all may grieve: 
No language like your own, could e’er impart 
Such plaintive strains to soothe the aching heart. 
Che stranger roving on a distant shore, 
Will read those lines with transports o’er, and oer; 
Qa his low’d home, he'll cast a fond review, 
And fancy pleasures which he never knew. 
The maid, deserted by some faithless swain, 
Will view him floating on the boundless main, 
Without a sigh, the fancied tear she’ll shed, 
And dream of pleasures, on her lon¢iy bed. 
The hapless lover, from his mistress torn, 
Hits Adverse fortune will no longer mourn, 
But with delight the pleasing tale hella: > 
And with Lodinus, drop the fancied tear. 
N. H. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 





Str RoDIGER OR THF WANDERING LIGHT. 
[There is a tradition—no there is not a tradition but 

the author had a dream, the impressions of which 
will never be eifaced from memory. On this dreain 
is grounded the fiction of the poztonous Lamp; and 
as it is the invention of a sleeping man, and at the 
same time something new, the author may perhaps be 
entitled to some share of credit. 


I the Castle of Thow, all deserted, (tis said) 

An iron Lamp hung by a chain. 

Jn sad thro’ the hall was the light that it shed! 
wike the taper that streams at the sepulchred head, 
Phe vigils of death to muintain ! 
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assertion is not always equivalent to correctness oi | 
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Rong doleful its peal on the night ; 
‘The lamp slow descending in circles, would throw 
Its giare us it passed on the pavement below, 
‘Lill twas lost on the stair to the right— 
Then dim thro’ the casement, one moment, its 
gleam 
Would flash on the turret-crown’d wall ; 
And faint from yon cloister would issue a scream, 
‘Then the lamp in its mazes no longer be seen, 
‘Till it bung at morn inthe hall! 
Loud bellow’d the tempest and wild was the wave 
That rush’d through the vale below, 
Wien Rodiger led by the iightning’s glare, 
First crossing his breast with an ominous pray’r, 
Trac’d the marble-clad hall of Thow, 
He paus’d—ali was hush’d thro’ the mouldering 


pile! 
Not a light to be seen, save what glimmer’d the 
while, 


Irom the iron lamp hung by a chain ; 
Scarce the tempest was heard; yet the old castle 
shook, 
And deep was the echo each step that he took, 
Then he paus’d and he listened again— 
Ha! what figure so dim on the stair case of stone ? 
Her eye, oh how fix’d is its glare! 
She beckons him on, while the lamp o’er his head, 
On her visage sol ivid its glimmerings shed, 
As she beckon’d him on to the stair. 
Now the bell in the castle-Low’r dolefully rung, 
And the lamp slow descended from where it had 
hung, 
And dim in its mazes drew near; 
And to follow the spirit still beck’ning, the knight 
Was about to seize hold of the wandering light, 
When a scream jong and shrill met his ear— 
** Brave Rodiger fiy!”’ was the voice he heard, 
And it seem'd like the veice of woe— 
“ Brave Rodiger fly !” then he drew his sword, 
And he knew not to stay orto go. 
Now the spectre still beck’ning, slow pass’d from the 
stair, 
And dif and more dim grew the tremulous glare! 
As Rodiger doubting delay'd— 
When lo! all distracted and trembling and pale ; 
Her hair floating wild and unbound in the gale, 
At his feet sank an horror-struck Maid ! 
Oh shield me! she cried, and she shudderd the 
while, 


As she glane’d tow’rd the stair whence she’d fled; 


On Rodiger’s arm hung supported her form, 
And unpropt hung her beautiful head. 
Oh shield me! she cried, from that touch so cold, 
Aad that dead and unmeaning eye! 
See, see where she comes! good knight so bold, 
O stay not here te dic! 
Then Rediger rush’d thro’ the ruins tall, 
Yet often he faulter’d and fell, 
Vornigh was the wandering light of the Hall, 
And strong was the spectre-spell ! 
On one arm hung the senseless maid, 
The other grasp’d his “ battle-blade,” 
And he bore her thro’ the storm. 
Now the bird of the morn on the battlement sang, 
And the turrets were tipt with grey ; 
When the mass was said 
For the wandering dead, 
And the Priest knelt down to pray— 
And the lamp in the hall was not seen to hang, 
And the spectre had vanish’d away. 
Lopinus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


[The very elegant Translator of the following immortal 
poem of Horace, having requested the Editor to insert 
some preliminary remarks, explanatory of the poet's 
design, we cheerfully comply with our corr: spondent’s 
wish, and subjoin the substance of what we have 
collected from the stores of Criticism. 

According to the argument and interpretation of the 
best commentators and translators in this sublime 
ode, Juno, on the reception of Romulus into heaven, is 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


represented as predicting the future grandeur of the 
Komans, if they abstain from an attempt to rebuild 
Troy. 

This ode, as Dr. Johnson finely observes, could for 
many ages, please only by splendid images and swell- 
ing language, until Le Fevre, by shewing on what 
eccasion it was written, changed wonder into ration- 
al delight. 

Criticism, says Boscawen, may, indeed, justly boast of 
I.e Fevre’s conjecture, which is founded at least, on 
strong probability, and is the only mode yet devised 
by which one of the most sublime compositions of 
Horace can be rendered clear and interesting. The 
hypothesis of Le Fevre is grounded on a passage of 
Suetonius, who says that ‘‘a short time before the 
death of Julius Cxsar, a strong report prevailed, that 
he intended to remove the seat of empire to Alexan- 
dria, or Troy, having transferred thither all the 
wealth of the empire and exhausted Italy, by levies 
of men.” As the Julian family prided themselves 
much on their supposed decent from Julus, the son 
of Aineas, it seemed probable that Troy would have 
been the object of his preference. Nostep could 
have been more ,unpopular at Rome, or more likely to 
accelerate the decline of the empire, as was after- 
wards proved on the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Constantinople. Augustus having been adop:- 
ed into the Julian family, and become heir to Julius 
Cesar, it is therefore probable thar similar apprehen- 
sions might be entertained of him, as soon as he was 
established in the supreme power Upon these pre- 
mises Le Fevre’s ingenious conjecture is founded 
Sanadon has added from Strabo some circumstances to 
support it; that both Julius and Augustus Cesar 
evinced the strongest partiality for Troy, that the 
former rebuilt it, that thelatter planteda colony there, 
and that both endowed it with great privileges ‘These 
circumstances, combined with the internal evidence 
of the ode itself, have satisfied most of the readers 
and admirers of Horace. To be satisfied, in such a 
case, 18 to be pleased. ‘Che address, with which the 
speech of Juno is introduced, the description of the 
desolation of Troy, the taste and judgment of the 
poet at the close of this ode, and above all, the sublime 
and energetic description of a dauntless and virtuous 
man, ir the exordium, are all in the finest taste of 
Lyric Poetry. 

Dr. Blackwell has translated this ode with great beauty 
and spirit. Appison paraphrased it; the veision 
by Creech is absolutely below contempt, and we pay 
Lovinvs only a well deserved compliment when 
we declare, that both in fire and force he has sur- 
passed Mr. Boscawen, the last translator. 


TRANSLATION. 
Horace, Op“ 8. Liser 3. 


The man determined in his trust, 
Nor tyrant’s frowns, nor blind acclaim 
Of millions courting him to fame, 
Can temptto be unjust. 
Tho’ o'er the Adria’s waste the south-winds howl, 
And Jove’s last thunders shake the pole ; 
i'carless he stands, were earth to Chaos hurl’d, 
Unmov’d amid the ruins of a world. 
So virtue triumph’d. when from earth retir’d, 
Undaunted Hercules of old, 
And Leda's pride to days bright realm aspir’d, 
Where mixt with kindred gods Augustus lies, 
And quaffs trom cups of gold 
The Nectar oi @¢ skies. 
Thee too Lyceus guardian of the Vine! 
Thy Tigers bear with unaccustom’d yoke, 
Form'd to a spirit, blending hues with thine, 
Its temper dauntless, but its fury broke ! 
So Maria’s son with sacred care convey’d, . 
Pied on paternal steeds black Lethe’s shade. 
Swift thro’ t:e gloom upborne, he shap’d his flight, 
And heav’n receiv’d him ’mid the sons of light. 
Thus stole the suppliant verse on Czxsar’s ear, 
That half attentive deem’d the lay sincere. 
Now soar’d the vent’rous muse to realms sublime, 
Where fate sat broeding o’er the births of time, 
And wond’ring heaven on Juno’s accents hung, 
While Rome’s proud destinies inform‘d her tongue: 
** Departed Ilion ! well may heav’n applaud 
The just demerit of thy impious fraud ! 
A prey to foreign crime and lawless lust, 
Phy ancient glories mould’ring in the dust; 
No more regardless of the gods and me 


Lives the fond hope of base adultery ; 
L 








No more thy bands with Hector’s spirit warm 
Resistless move, and half the war disarm ; 
Fam‘d by our feuds no more, the battles cease, 
And desoiation’s rage subsides to peace. 
‘Thyself extinct—revenge can do no more, 
To Mars, I yield the son they priestess bore ; 
Him will I lead where seats celestial shine, 
And blend his infant destinies with mine ; 
Enroll’d with gods, his honours shall increase, 
And his race flourish in eternal peace. 
Long as the middle ocean rolls its tides, 
And offspring Rome from prostrate Troy divides; 
Let the proud exiles from their country driv’n, 
Enjoy in happier climes the smiles of heay’n, 
Long as o'er Priam’s moulding bust, 
Unmindful ef the impieus dust, 
‘The beast securely treads ; 
So long immortal remnant! let thy name 
Give victory to the voice of fame, 
Triumphant o’er the Medes! 
From realms where winter undivided reigns, 
And one eternal tempest sweeps the plains ; 
To the parch'd regions ef untemper’d day, 
W here nature sickens in the fervid ray ; 
Long let thy glory be the muse’s theme, 
And know no Imits but the world’s extreme ! 
In awful solitude where oceans rave, 
And idly roli an unmolested wave ; 
O’er plains enamo.ia’d of the bounteous Nile, 
Nor asking Autumn’s dews ; nor vernal toil; 
i.et subject empires hail thee from afar, 
Sublime in virtue, as renown'd in war ! 
Thou who of glory prouder than of gain, 
Spurn'st the base ore that tempts thy search in 
vein ; 
Which nature to her offspring just, 
Hath ever shrouded in the dust; 
Nor bids them madly drag to day 
Realms unsubjected to their sway ; 
And seize with wanton grasp unhallowed spoil, 
Regardiess of the gods, or virtues nobler toil. 
From Ilion’s wreck emerging like the morn, 
Such the proud hopes to which thy sons are born! 
But ah ! too pious to the sad remains, 
Of Troy's unp. opled shores, and desert plains ; 
Should they with zeal unhallow'd dare, 
Her moss-grown ruins to repair ; 
Thrice'though her tow’rs ascend the frowning skies, 
And Trojan walls by Roman hands arise ; 
Thrice shall my Grecks their lawless plans con- 
found, 
And rase their infant labours with the ground; 
Thrice shall the shrick of widow’d woe ascend, 
And groans of slaughter’d millions thrice the 
welkin rend. 
But whither on adventrous wing, 
Does the rapt poet stray? 
Oh cease sad Bard the frenzied lyre, 
More fitted lightly to inspire ; 
To whisper o’er the moonlight stream, 
The lover's sigh; the poets dream; 
Than of the immortal gods to sing, 
And heav’n higi sentence, languid in thy lay ! 
Lopinus. 


EPIGRAM. 


When Tom call’d in, one day, on Ned, 
His wife was plaist’ring Deary’s head; 

Who sigh’d but dar’d not shake itt— 
’Tis well Tom’s pace was somewhat slower 
For had he ceme an hour before 

He’d seen the vixen break it. 
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